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New Mexico Board of Educational Finance 


EW MEXICO is trying a plan to solve the 

problem of over-all coordination of State- 
controlled institutions. This plan is operating 
through its newly created Board of Educational 
Finance. 


State-Controlled Educational Institutions 


The Constitution of the State of New Mexico 
provides for 10 State-controlled educational institu- 
tions. Each of these has its own Board of Regents, 
with complete constitutional authority for control 
and management. Seven of the institutions are 
degree-granting colleges and universities. The other 
three, the Northern New Mexico Normal School at 
E] Rito, the School for the Blind at Alamogordo, and 
the School for the Deaf at Santa Fe, offer only 
instruction below the college level. Each of the 
institutions has been free to develop its own program 
of service, within the limits of the financial support 
available to it, and without reference to the other 
institutions or to any central State authority. 
Each of the 10 institutions has in the past presented 
independently its request for budgetary support to 
the Governor and the Legislature. 

In most of the New Mexico educational institu- 
tions the capable leaders have been ambitious to 
improve and extend their programs and services. 
The problems of distributing appropriations equi- 
tably and in a manner to obtain the largest possible 
service for the State as a whole have become increas- 
ingly difficult. The members of the Legislature, 
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with only a brief time in which to study budget 
requests and with no staff for a thorough analysis 
of institutional needs, found themselves unable to 
make satisfactory decisions among conflicting claims 
for support, especially when the total requests were 
far beyond the amount available for appropriation. 


Board of Educational Finance 


To meet the situation the 1951 session of the 
Legislature created the Board of Educational 
Finance ‘‘whose functions shall be to deal with the 
problems of finance” of the constitutionally desig- 
nated educational institutions. The bill received 
unanimous support in both houses of the Legislature. 
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The statute (chapter 190, Laws of 1951) states: 
“The Board shall be concerned with the adequate 
financing of each of said institutions and with the 
equitable distribution of available funds among them. 
The Board shall receive, adjust, and approve the 
budgets submitted by the several institutions prior 
to the submission of said budgets to the budget 
officers of the State and shall exercise such other 
powers as may hereafter be granted it by law.” 

The statute provides for a Board of nine members, 
appointed by the Governor for 6-year terms, three 
terms expiring each 2 yezrs. The Governor is 
elected for a 2-year term and may be reelected only 
once; thus no Governor can appoint a majority of 
the Board members until he has been reelected, and 
he will never be able to appoint the complete 
membership of the Board. One member of the 
Board is appointed from each of the nine judicial 
districts of the State, which assures geographical 
distribution. Not more than five of the members 
may be of the same political party. 

Another section of the statute reads: “In order 
to execute its functions, the Board shall appoint and 
fix the salary of a full-time Executive Secretary who 
shall be an experienced educator of demonstrated 
competence in the fields of institutional management 
and finance. The salary of the Executive Secretary 
shall be commensurate with those of the presidents 
of the State-supported colleges.” By decision of the 
Board, the Executive Secretary was given the title 
of Chancelor. 

The expense of the Board’s operations, through a 
budget approved by the State Board of Finance, is 
prorated among the State-controlled educational 
institutions in accordance with the size of their 
respective budgets. Funds for the support of the 
Board of Educational Finance are not appropriated 
directly by the Legislature, but are included in the 
approved budgets of the several institutions. The 
budget for the Board for the current year is $40,000. 
The staff, in addition to the Executive Secretary 
and Chancelor, consists of a budget analyst and 
two secretaries. 


Organization and Operation 


The members of the first Board of Educational 
Finance were appointed in July 1951, and drew lots 
for terms of 2 years, 4 years, and 6 years. The 
Board organized by electing Lilburn C. Homan as 
chairman, G. T. Harley as vice-chairman, and Horace 
Moses as secretary. During the first few months 
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the Board sought advice from a number of nationally 
known educators on the manner in which it could 
best organize and carry out its functions. It selected 
its Chancelor and Executive Secretary, who began 
work in January 1952, at the office of the Board at 
the State capitol in Santa Fe. 

The Board and its Chancelor and Executive 
Secretary have spent much time getting acquainted 
with the New Mexico educational institutions. The 
operating budgets proposed by the institutions for 
1952-53 were carefully studied prior to their approval 
by the Board. Extensive analyses were made of the 
financial and enrollment data. This information 
has been furnished to the institutions and other 
interested groups. It will be especially valuable in 
judging the requests of the institutions for legislative 
appropriations for the biennium 1953-55. 

The Board has devoted considerable thought to 
the procedures by which it will carry out its instruc- 
tions to “receive, approve, and adjust the budgets 
submitted by the several institutions,” and to the 
bases on which it may provide for the “equitable 
distribution of available funds among them.” The 
form for the submission of legislative budget requests 
has been revised and expanded to include data that 
will be useful in analyzing the needs of the institu- 
tions for supporting funds. Data have been collected 
concerning the courses taught in each institution, the 
classes that are maintained, the number of students 
in each class, the teaching loads of instructors, and 
the number of degrees granted annually in each 
subject-matter field of specialization. Comparative 
data on income and expenditures for higher education 
in other States have been collected. It is expected 
that in presenting the approved budgets to the 
Legislature in 1953 the Board of Educational Finance 
will have an extensive array of information to justify 
the needs for the proposed expenditures in each of 
the State’s educational institutions. 

In addition to the work connected with the ap- 
proval of proposed budgets for the educational in- 
stitutions, the staff of the Board of Educational 
Finance is responsible for analyzing the monthly 
reports of expenditures for these institutions and for 
recommending their approval by the State Board of 
Finance. All requests of educational institutions for 
budget revisions during the fiscal year are referred to 
the Board of Educational Finance for study and 
approval before they are acted on by the State 
Board of Finance. Requests for approval of out-of 
State travel originating in the educational institu- 
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tions are referred to the office of the Board of Educa- 
tional Finance for recommendation before they are 
acted on by the Governor. The Chancelor and 
Executive Secretary of the Board of Educational 
Finance, at the request of the authorities of several 
of the institutions, has spent considerable time ad- 
vising them concerning matters of educational policy 
and procedure relating both to academic and to 
financial affairs. 


Of General Interest 


New Mexico’s action in setting up the Board of 
Educational Finance has attracted considerable 
interest in other States, most of which face similar 
problems of institutional coordination. The recently 
published report by the Council of State Govern- 
ments, entitled Higher Education in the 48 States, 
gives extensive consideration to the coordination of 
State programs of higher education. It refers to 
the New Mexico plan in the following words (pages 
162-164): 

“The creation of central coordinating boards by 
the States of Oklahoma (1941), New York (1948), 
and New Mexico (1951), marked the inauguration of 
a new pattern of organization for State-wide coordi- 
nation of higher education. 

“These boards represent a distinct innovation. 
Previously, reorganization of the governing structure 
of State higher education resulted, as a rule, in the 
grouping of institutions under fewer direct operating 
boards. The new boards in Oklahoma, New York, 
and New Mexico were created to coordinate the 
programs and activities of the various institutions 
which, however, continue to operate under the 
immediate direction of their previously established 
governing boards. 

‘The New Mexico Board of Educational Finance 
... differs widely from the Oklahoma and New 
York coordinating boards . . . the central Board 
of Educational Finance, created by statute, was not 
given broad authority to direct institutional opera- 
tions. Rather, it will attempt to provide a measure 
of central guidance and leadership and will advise 
with the Governor and the Legislature regarding 
problems of coordination.” 

The manner in which the New Mexico plan works 
out in practice is being watched eagerly by leaders 





' Higher Education in the Forty-Eight States: A Report to the 
Governor’s Conference. The Council of State Governments, 
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in many other States, who look upon it as combining 
many advantages and avoiding several disadvantages 
experienced in the older plans followed elsewhere. 
The New Mexico plan seems to provide opportunity 
for effective review of institutional budget requests 
and for long range coordination of institutional pro- 
grams, while at the same time assuring that the 
control and management of each institution remain 
with its Board of Regents, administrative officers, 
and faculty who are close to the local scene. Several 
years of operation under the new system will be 
necessary before its value can be judged adequately. 
It seems to offer promise of enabling the soundest 
development of programs in all institutions under 
their own leadership, the maintenance of an excellent 
quality and a suitable range of educational oppor- 
tunity for the young people of the State, and the 
wisest possible use of the resources which the State 
has available for the support of its program of 
higher education. 





Political Parties Course at Amherst 


AMHERST COLLEGE students of politics gathered a 
mass of information on political activity in the 
Connecticut Valley in the early fall as part of the 
field work in a political parties course given every 
election year. Each student gave his services to a 
political organization or a candidate seeking State 
or national posts in the election. The work involved 
every type of campaign activity, and records were 
kept by each student of his thoughts and impressions 
about the people he met and the political processes 
he observed. 

When the work is completed, the material will be 
available for research workers to study and evaluate. 
It should result in an over-all picture of the complex 
interaction of the political process as it is carried on 
today in this country. 





The Listening Hour 


Tue Music DeparTMENT of Clarke College, Du- 
buque, Iowa, offers the Listening Hour every 
Wednesday evening as a noncredit program of 
advanced music appreciation. Its purpose is to 
make available to interested nonmajors some of the 
advantages of a credit course in music appreciation 
open to majors only. The credit course is presided 
over by a faculty member, but the Listening Hour 
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program, which repeats the work of the class, is 
presented, under faculty supervision, by students 
appointed from the class. During the Listening 
Hour, these students give to the group brief non- 
technical notes before each number is played; they 
play the numbers chosen, or recordings of those 
numbers; and they answer questions. 

The program is open to all interested students 
even though they may not be able to attend each 
week. Jt is held in the students’ drawing room, 
so as to provide an attractive and informal setting. 
This year, a unit on impressionistic composers is 
being presented, with advance notice prominently 
bulletined, and relevant reading material displayed. 
The art department supplies a series of prints of 
impressionistic paintings to illustrate musical moods 
through the medium of a related art. 





Dartmouth National Scholarships | 


TWENTY NATIONAL SCHOLARSHIPS, to be supported by 
an anonymous gift to the college of a million dollars, 
will be awarded annually by Dartmouth College 
beginning with next fall’s entering class. These 
awards will be known as the Daniel Webster Na- 
tional Scholarships. 

Freshman recipients of the scholarships will be 
selected on the basis of unusual achievement and 
promise as students and citizens. ‘The scholarships 
will be continued during the 4-year course provided 
the Webster Scholar maintains his scholastic record 
and demonstrates high character and qualities of 
citizenship. The grants will vary according to 
financial needs, up to a maximum of $1,800 a year 
for students from more distant areas. When finan- 
cial need is not a factor, the student will receive a 
$100 prize award the first year. 

Applications for these scholarships will be received 
by the college’s committee on scholarships and loans. 
The committee may also, at its discretion, designate 
as a Webster Scholar any outstanding student apply- 
ing for admission. 

The Daniel Webster National Scholarships will be 
of top importance in an expanding Dartmouth 
financial aid program that now involves an annual 
expenditure of a half-million dollars and benefits 
approximately one-fifth of the student body. They 
will be added to the present Wheelock, Regional, and 
Trustee Scholarships, the regular freshman and 
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upperclass grants from genera] scholarship funds, 
and the loan funds and college employment oppor. 
tunities for undergraduates. 





Rotary Foundation Graduate 
Fellowships 


SINCE THE PROGRAM was instituted in 1947, Rotary 
Foundation Fellowships have been awarded to 3% 
youths living in 48 countries and geographical 
regions in Europe, Asia, Africa, the Americas, and 
the islands of the Pacific. The 1-year fellowship 
grants range from $1,800 to $3,400 each, depending 
upon the school to be attended. Grants for II] 
fellowships for 1952-53 amount to $290,000, and the 
6-year total is more than $1,000,000. 

With some 7,600 Rotary Clubs in 83 countries 
throughout the world, the Rotary Fellow is in 
direct contact with Rotary Club members and their 
families during his year away from home, no matter 
where he is studying. He attends their Rotary 
meetings, visits in their homes and places of busi- 
ness, and travels as much as possible during his 
school holidays. In this way, he sees at first hand 
how the people in his host country live, and, through 
these close associations, he lays the essential founda- 
tions for increased international understanding, 
which is one of Rotary’s principal objectives. 

Rotarv Fellows are chosen from candidates endorsed 
by the Rotary Clubs in their home towns. Candi- 
dates must be between 20 and 28 years of age. They 
must have a college or university degree, a record of 
high scholastic standing, and a thorough knowledge 
of the language of the country in which they propose 
to study. They must have the ability to make 
friends easily, be internationally minded, and possess 
an instinct for leadership. The fellowships are 
granted without regard to race, creed, or citizenship. 


Library Handbook 


Puiturps University, Enid, Okla., in order to 
facilitate the students’ use of the library, has pub 
lished a 15-page handbook titled, “Your Library.” 
General regulations and obligations are stated, the 
student is given directions on where to find certain 
departments and what service those departments 
provide, the Dewey Decimal Classification of books 
is described, and the catalog card is explained. 
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The New Air Force ROTC Course of Study 


HE UNITED STATES AIR FORCE plans to 

initiate a new generalized course of study for 
most of its cadets in the fall of 1953. Only senior 
students will continue the present program for 
one more year. By 1954 the new curriculum will 
be in full operation. Since this new course of study 
affects a significant part of the study program of 
145,000 young men in the higher institutions, it may 
be useful to discuss briefly the considerations and 
procedures which led to the development of the new 
course. ‘The structure and content of the course 
will be described. 

The Air Force, as a coordinate Department of the 
Armed Forces, is only a little more than 5 years old. 
During that time a great deal of experimentation 
and study have centered on the development of a 
course of study best calculated to do three things: 
(1) To prepare the graduate to perform effectively 
the duties of a junior officer in the Air Force, (2) to 
lead the student to an understanding of his obliga- 
tions as a citizen and to accept the responsibilities 
that go with citizenship, and (3) to take maximum 
advantage of the educational resources of the in- 
stitutions in the forming of the young officer. 


New Program 


The Air Force decided, therefore, to restudy the 
ROTC curriculum. About this time, the op- 
erating responsibility for the program was trans- 
ferred from Continental Air Command to the Air 
University, Maxwell Air Force Base, Montgomery, 
Ala., effective August 1, 1952. This was indicative 
of an important shift of emphasis. The new program 
was to be above all an educational program. Brig. 
Gen. Matthew K. Deichelmann, then Director of 
Education for Air University, was designated as 
Commandant, Headquarters AF ROTC. 

Early in the winter a special Curriculum Planning 
Group was brought together at Air University. 
This group, consisting of both military and civilian 
educators, produced a first draft last spring. This 
draft was carefully reviewed by the Board of Visitors 
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of Air University, by a combined panel of civilian 
educators and Professors of Air Science and Tactics 
drawn from all over the country and from a wide 
variety of institutions, and by representatives of the 
major commands of the Air Force. It was approved 
in final form by Headquarters USAF in July. 

The new course of study is a generalized program 
of study for all Air Force ROTC students. The 
options have been eliminated. Out of this program 
the Air Force expects to obtain more than 80 percent 
of its future officers. 


Former Program 


Three years ago a curricular pattern was experi- 
mentally instituted which broke the 4-year program 
into two 2-year units. The first unit, the basic 
course, was uniform for all students. It consisted of 
1 year of World Political Geography with an em- 
phasis on world air power; and a second year was 
devoted to certain basic skills of the airman— 
navigation, meteorology, engines, and the like. At 
the end of the basic course, selection of advanced 
course students was made. These students were 
then enrolled in one of eight options, or curriculums, 
which corresponded to the student’s area of interest 
and ability and to the needs of the Air Force for 
trained personnel. In theory, these options trained 
the student to enter immediately upon graduation 
into the performance of some Air Force specialty. 
This is the course of study that is in effect at present. 

Shortly after its initiation it became clear that this 
program had serious shortcomings. It was hard to 
cram enough into a curriculum to bring a man up to 
date with Air Force practice in that area. There 
was not time enough to doa thorough job. Training 
aids and classrbom materials were in short supply, 
and it was hard to keep them up to date. The 
training was unrealistic away from the hangars and 
shops and bases, especially when students had had no 
experience with any of them. It was uneconomical 
of manpower. There tended to be too much instruc- 
tion of technical institute rather than university 
character. The job was pleasing neither to the 
institution nor to the Air Ferce. In trying to do 
too ‘much, the program was in danger of doing too 
little. 
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In the subject-block analysis of the new course 
there are three major areas of study: The World of 
Air Power, 105 hours; Employment of Military 
Aviation, 128 hours; and The Air Force Officer, 127 
hours. 

These are regular contact classroom hours. In 
addition, there are 120 hours of Basic Military 
Training and Leadership Laboratory, and a 6-week 
summer camp at an operating air base. All new 
materials are in preparation. Under guidance from 
civilian educators, texts are being written. In all 
areas, those subjects which might at first appear to 
duplicate university offerings of the traditional 
departments have been carefully adapted to Air 
Force practices and problems. 


+ 


Established Policies 


Certain policies have been firmly established by 
official directive. 

1. Assignments to active duty specialties will not 
be affected by the new curriculum. Lt. Gen, 
Laurence Kuter, Deputy Chief of Staff/Personnel for 
the Air Force, has stated that technically trained 
personnel will be assigned in their specialties and that 
the deans, department heads, and others intimately 
acquainted with the student’s academic achievement 
will be asked to make recommendations on assign- 
ment. 

2. The new course of study will put emphasis on 
laying a firm foundation for the making of an effective 
Air Force officer and an intelligent citizen. 
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3. The program will give preference for selection 
to those students who elect flying training. 

4. Every effort will be made to gain acceptance of 
this course of study as a regular member of the family 
of university studies. General Deichelmann has 
repeatedly voiced his hope that civilian and military 
instructors on each campus will pool their efforts in 
improvement of the program. 

5. The continuity and quality level of instruction 
will receive every attention. The tour of instruc- 
tional duty has recently been raised from 3 to 4 
years. The finest texts and instructional aids are 
being prepared. Special seminars and in-service 
courses for instructors have been presented. In the 
summer of 1953 subject-matter seminars will be held 
in several colleges and universities. Selection stand- 
ards for instructors are being raised. 

In the Interim Report of the Impact of the AF 
ROTC Program on a Liberal Arts College, the 
Colgate study, the committee states, as one of its 
fundamental assumptions, “that some form of mili- 
tary training for college age men is quite likely to be 
not a mere temporary expedient, but a long term 
policy. We seem to live in the kind of world where 
education for military responsibility has become a 
necessity. How best to combine it with our other 
felt educational needs is the problem we have to 
face.”” 

The Air Force desires to have its people work 
closely and harmoniously with the universities in 
building an educational program for the youth of 
this troubled country. 


Trinity College Library 


A new $1,200,000 library building was recently 
dedicated at Trinity College, Hartford, Connecticut, 
making possible the merger of the college library 
and the local Watkinson Library. Combined hold- 
ings of more than 355,000 volumes and over 100,000 
documents and pamphlets serve 900 students and 86 
faculty members. Trinity College library, founded 
in 1824, is intended primarily for undergraduates, 
but also includes extensive collections on Protestant 
Episcopal Church history, William Blake, and George 
Borrow. The Watkinson Library, founded in 1858 
by a Trinity trustee, has become a general reference 
library on the humanities and arts. It includes the 
Prime Collection of incunabula and Bibles selected 
for their early engravings, the 10,000 volume 
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library of American school textbooks which belonged 
to Henry Barnard, first U. S. Commissioner of 
Education, one of three existing copies of Noah 
Webster’s first spelling book, and the correspondence 
of Charles Dudley Warner. 

The new library building at Trinity College is 
centrally located with space for expansion and is 
five stories high. It is constructed of Gothic brick 
and brownstone on a steep slope, with the main 
floor at the third level. Its functionally designed 
interior includes smoking rooms, typing rooms, and 
individual studies in addition to reading rooms 
seating 325, a circulation lobby, stacks, and offices. 





Student Medicine Journal 


StupENT MepiciNE, the first number of a journal 
devoted to the medical care of America’s 2,000,000 
college students, has been issued at Cornell Uni- 
versity. The periodical is being published bi- 
annually by the university’s Department of Clinical 
and Preventive Medicine. 

As an information medium for college health 
officers, the journal hopes “to stimulate discussion 
and reevaluation of such policies as now dominate 
the practice of student medicine.”’ “‘People of college 
age have patterns of illness which have different, 
but just as characteristic, groups of symptoms and 
signs as medical disorders occurring in other age 
groups,” the journal comments in an editorial 
foreword. It also says: “Better communication 
between (college) physicians and their colleagues 
in other institutions would aid greatly in dissemi- 
nation of information of mutual interest and thereby 
help improve the quality of student medicine.” 

In this first issue, one article traces the historical 
development of student health services and another 
discusses mental hygiene for adolescence. Another 
article describes the Cornell “cold clinic,” now com- 
pleting its tenth year. 





A Library Is Moved 


CoNFRONTED with the task of moving books from 
their old library to a new one just completed, 
Northern Illinois State Teachers College, DeKalb, 
solved the problem by organizing into hourly shifts 
students who volunteer to do the work. About 
79,000 books were moved according to their clas- 
sification numbers and placed on the appropriate 
shelves in the new building. 
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Financing Dental Education 


HE URGENT NEED for greater and more stable 

financial support for dental education has been 
widely discussed in recent years. Unless dental 
schools can increase their present income and tap 
additional sources of revenue such as gifts and grants, 
they cannot maintain and improve their present 
standards of training. Still less can they carry out 
their plans for increasing enrollment and broadening 
services to dentists and the public. 

Concerned over persistent reports of difficulties 
encountered by the schools, the American Dental 
Association requested the Public Health Service to 
survey the financial status and needs of these institu- 
tions. The study was primarily concerned with 
operating income and expenditures, endowment 
funds, plant assets, loan funds, and the over-all 
needs of the schools for additional staff, space, and 
equipment. At the same time, the study attempted 
to establish an inventory of dental school faculty 
resources and to determine the cost of dental hygiene 
training. 

The survey covered the 40 dental schools in full 
operation during 1949-50. The total enrollment 
during the study year was 11,359, a 47-percent 
increase in number of undergraduate students since 
1940-41. The median school size was 284, the 
largest being 581 and the smallest, 51. Of the 40 
schools, 15 were operated under public control and 
25 were private institutions. 


University Affiliation 


With few exceptions, the dental schools were 
operated as integral parts of universities. Such 
affiliation covers varying degrees of academic and 
fiscal relationship between the dental school and 
other divisions of the university, notably the medical 
school. A significant instance of such relationships 
is found in the area of basic science instruction. 
About two-thirds of the dental schools utilize the 
resources of the medical school or other university 
division for all or a large part of such training. 

In the present study, an attempt was made to 
reflect in the financial statements of dental schools 


*Chief, Resources Planning Branch, Division of Dental Re- 
sources, Public Health Service. Dr. Herman was a member of 
the technical staff of the study reported in the article. 
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the true cost of dental education. In addition to 
establishing a monetary value for instruction received 
from other divisions of the university, an effort was 
made to allocate general university administrative 
expense, library charges, and expenditures for the 
operation and maintenance of physical plant to the 
dental schools. 


Current Expenditures 
In 1949-50, the 40 dental schools spent $15.7 


million for the basic operations of administration, 
instruction, libraries, and operation and maintenance 
of plant. Of this amount, 69 percent was for direct 
expenses (faculty salaries, supplies, materials, and 
equipment for instruction) while 31 percent was for 
the indirect costs of administration, plant operation 
and maintenance, and libraries. This expenditure 
pattern parallels that of the medical schools for 1947- 
48, in that instruction represented more than two- 
thirds of the basic operating expenses. 

The median basic operating expense for the dental 
schools was $378,253. The average (median) basic 
operating expense per student for all schools was 
$1,316; in the public schools it was $1,469, and in 
the private, $1,147. The three schools with the 
highest expenses per student averaged $4,388, or 
more than five times the average amount ($798) for 
the three schools with the lowest per student outlay. 


Sources of Income 


The 40 schools reported on income received from 
(1) undergraduate tuition and fees, (2) gifts and 
grants, (3) endowments, (4) State and city general 
appropriations and university transfers, (5) dental 
clinics, (6) regional organizations, and (7) miscella- 
neous transfers. When the 1949-50 sources of in- 
come are compared with those reported by Gies for 
the year 1924-25 in his study of dental education 
sponsored by the Carnegie Foundation for the 
Advancement of Teaching, it appears that for both 
years clinic receipts represented 25 percent of the 
total income. Tuition and fees contributed only 
35 percent of the total income in 1949-50 compared 
As a conse- 
quence, State and municipal appropriations and 
university transfers have increased in importance 
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as a source of income; they accounted for one-third 
of the income in 1949-50. 

In 1949-50, 16 schools showed a combined basic 
operating deficit of $1.6 million. A surplus was re- 
ported by 19 schools, and 5 managed to balance 
basic operating expense against basic operating in- 
come. The reports of 5 of the private schools with 
deficits showed that each fell more than $100,000 
short of income to meet basic operating expenses in 
that year. 


Separately Budgeted Research 


Research is an integral part of the educational 
programs of schools of dentistry. A total of $733,000 
was spent by 32 schools during the study year for 
separately budgeted research. These expenditures 
were unevenly distributed among the schools. 
Eight reported no expenditures, while five spent more 
than $50,000 each. Forty-four percent of the total 
expenses for separately budgeted research came from 
Federal funds, almost one-half of which represented 
Public Health Service grants. These grants ac- 
counted for all the expenditures for separately bud- 
geted research in two private schools; in four other 
schools the grants accounted for over 50 percent of 
such expenditures. Industry was the source of 19 
percent of the research funds, foundations 15 percent, 
and miscellaneous sources 22 percent. 


Unmet Needs 


The deans were asked to estimate the additional 
staff, space, and equipment necessary for the mainte- 
nance of satisfactory educational standards at the 
1949-50 level of enrollment. These additional needs 
may be summarized as follows: 

1. Thirty-two schools required a total of $43 
million for construction of physical facilities to 
relieve overcrowded classrooms, to expand clinics, 
and to permit more research to be carried on. 

2. Thirty-one schools stated a combined need of 
$6 million to purchase equipment such as micro- 
scopes, dental engines, and dental units. 

3. Approximately $5.5 million was needed in 
additional operating funds. This amount would 
be used principally to further the recruitment and 
maintenance of faculty, as well as to absorb the 
increased costs of administration and physical plant 
maintenance. At 1952 price and salary levels, this 
last figure would approximate at least $8.2 million 
as the amount currently needed per year for ade- 
quate operations. 
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These unmet needs could largely be met through 
increase in gifts and grants and from revenue de- 
rived from additional endowment, which in 1949-50 
represented meager sources of support. 





Seminars on Teaching 


THE PROCEEDINGS of the Teachers’ Seminar on 
Pharmaceutical Chemistry in 1952 have been issued. 
This seminar, the fourth for pharmaceutical facul- 
ties, was attended by 179 persons from 64 schools. 
A faculty of 39 members presented papers during the 
12 sessions that were held. 

The seminars for pharmaceutical faculties were 
initiated in the summer of 1949 with one at the 
University of Wisconsin for teachers of pharmacy. 
The seminar for teachers of pharmacy administration 
was held at Ohio State University in the summer of 
1950, and one for teachers of pharmacology and 
related subjects at Purdue University in the summer 
of 1951. The seminars are held under the auspices 
of the American Association of Colleges of Pharmacy 
and are supported financially by the American 
Foundation for Pharmaceutical Education. They 
are proving to be highly successful as an effort for 
the improvement of teaching. 





**Grass Roots Politics’’ Project at Boston 


A project combining classroom work with practical 
politics has been instituted at Boston University. 
Students in the project seek to get at the root of 
American political life in campaign headquarters 
and in ward and precinct work with parties of their 
choice. The Boston political scene during the 1952 
campaign provided a laboratory for the students who 
did everything from stuffing envelopes and knocking 
on doors to participating in committee meetings and 
caucuses. Made possible by a grant from the 
Maurice and Laura Falk Foundation of Pittsburgh, 
the program is directed by the university’s depart- 
ment of government and continues throughout the 
year. 





Ten-Year Plan at New York 


New York University is working on a 10-year plan 
of development involving $102,105 ,000—$52,105,000 
for the construction of buildings and a $50,000,000 
addition to the university’s endowment. The pres- 
ent endowment is stated as $19,000,000 and the 
value of the physical facilities as $35,000,000. 
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Land-Grant College Actions 


EARLY 800 delegates and guests attended the 
sixty-sixth annual convention of the Associa- 
tion of Land-Grant Colleges and Universities in 
Washington, November 11-13. The convention cele- 
brated the ninetieth anniversary year of the passage 
of the Morrill Act establishing the land-grant insti- 
tutions, signed by Abraham Lincoln on July 2, 1862. 
Among the actions taken by the Association were 
the following: 


1. Endorsed the work of Joint Committee on 
Educational Television and continued participation 
in its activities; urged members to work diligently 
toward utilizing reserved channels; recommended 
that the Federal Communications Commission be 
requested to extend the period in which educational 
channels may be reserved. 


2. Again endorsed the objectives of the Point Four 
and related programs and the cooperation of member 
institutions on the basis of “helping people of other 
countries that request it, to help themselves;” 
stressed participation by the colleges and univer- 
sities in (a) the training of foreign nationals coming 
to this country, (b) direct “‘sister-to-sister” relation- 
ships with educational institutions in other countries, 
(c) release of personnel for temporary service abroad, 
and (d) training of young people for a career service 
whose requisites are both technical and scientific 
competence and a broad understanding of the 
problems, peoples, and cultures of underdeveloped 
areas. 


3. Urged that technical assistance programs be 
better “integrated and coordinated”’; recommended 
(a) that foreign trainees coming to this country for 
other than study as regular students be handled as 
far as possible in groups under the guidance of a 
competent leader for each group, (b) that a catalog 
of group-training courses be compiled and made 
available abroad, (c) that trainees be carefully 
selected on the basis of their possible contribution to 
the programs of their home countries, (d) that as 
much training as possible be done in the home 
countries, (¢) that Hawaii and Puerto Rico be used 
more extensively for certain training programs, and 


*Executive Secretary, Association of Land-Grant Colleges and 
Universities, Washington, D. C. 
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(f) that locations for “regional training’”—that is, 
centers where people for specific regions will be 
trained—be selected only after careful consideration. 


4. Commended the Army and Air Force for their 
experimental “branch general” ROTC programs, 
but warned that the success or failure of these pro- 
grams will depend not only on their content and 
quality but on the extent to which efficient use is 
made by the Armed Services of ROTC graduates 
in terms of their college training; supported both 
legislative and administrative action to protect the 
integrity of the ROTC as the primary source of 
officers for the Armed Forces, again endorsing Jegis- 
lation to place all three services on the same footing 
with respect to types of ROTC programs. 


5. Reaffirmed its endorsement of the basic prin- 
ciples of the Korean GI bill, as designed to eliminate 
both interference with educational institutions and 
abuses inherent in the World War II program and to 
restore normal student-institutional relationships. 


6. Asked that public educational institutions with 
retirement systems be allowed to participate in 
Federal old age and survivors insurance programs 
without having to abolish their present retirement 
systems. 


7. Approved a proposal of the American Agricul 
tural College Editors Association to establish an 
experimental communications center at Michigan 
State College, under a grant from the Kellogg 
Foundation. The center would be governed by an 
independent board representing agricultural editors, 
radio and television directors, the Association, and 
the home-site institution, and would be devoted to 
improvement of methods of bringing knowledge of 
the best practices in agriculture and home making 
into practical application. 


8. Amended its Constitution to open membership 
to any State university now affiliated with the 
National Association of State Universities. This is 
a major step toward possible unification of the two 
associations. Membership in the two associations 
now overlaps substantially because many State 
universities are land-grant institutions, but it has 
been mutually exclusive in about two-fifths of the 
States with separate land-grant colleges and State 
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universities. Negotiations toward closer relation- 
ships have been proceeding for several years through 
a joint committee, and the matter will be considered 
by the National Association of State Universities at 


its annual meeting next spring. 


9. Approved, for consideration by appropriate 
State and Federal agencies in the discharge of their 
legal responsibilities, a suggested set of minimum 
standards for institutions training vocational agri- 
culture teachers; at the same time stressed the 
desirability of having all those concerned with insti- 
tutional approval, in this or other fields, work in 
consultation with and in harmony with the principles 
laid down by the National Commission on Accred- 
iting. 

10. Heard a progress report on the work of the 
National Commission on Accrediting and reaffirmed 
its support of the work of the Commission. 

Arthur A. Hauck, president of the University of 
Maine, was elected president of the association for 
the coming year. Milton S. Eisenhower, president 
of Pennsylvania State College, who served as presi- 
dent of the association in 1951-52, became chairman 
of the executive committee. 





University of Minnesota’s Institute of 
Agriculture 


THE University oF Minnesota’s department of 
agriculture has been renamed the Institute of Agri- 
culture, which brings the title into conformity with 
the university’s similar units such as the Institute 
of Technology. The institute, which will be headed 
by a dean, will have the same functions as the de- 
partment previously had, and in it will be centered 
all of the university’s work in agriculture, forestry, 
home economics, and veterinary medicine. Teach- 
ing and research divisions, such as agricultural eco- 
nomics, horticulture, and plant pathology, will be 
known hereafter as departments. Three major 
units of the institute will be the agricultural experi- 
ment station, headed by a director; agricultural 
extension service, headed by a director; and resident 
instruction, headed by an assistant dean. There 
will also be an assistant dean for administration, 
and an assistant dean for veterinary medicine. 
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Directory of Coileges Offering Courses in Radio and 
Television, 1952-53, by Gertrude G. Broderick. 
Washington, [1952]. 36p. Proc. 


Land-Grant Colleges ‘9 Universities: A Federal- 
State Partnership, by Fred J. Kelly. Washington, 
U. S. Government Printing Office, 1952. Bulletin 
1952, No. 21. 27 p. 15 cents. 


Recordings for Teaching Literature and Language in 
the High School, Including a Bibliography of 500 
Titles, by Arno Jewett. Washington, U. S. Govern- 
ment Printing Office, 1952. Bulletin 1952, No. 19. 
71 p. 25 cents. 


U. S. Government Films for Television, by Seerley 
Reid and Anita Carpenter. Washington, 1952. 
Fifth Edition. 67 p. Proc. 


From Other Government Agencies 


Department of State, U. S. National Commission 
for UNESCO. Six Years of Work. Washington, 
UNESCO Relations Staff, [1952]. 
series UNESCO Facts. 18 p. Free. 


Public Health Service. Financial Status and Needs 
of Dental Schools. Washington, U. S. Government 
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lication No. 200. 83 p. 25 cents. 
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Annual Report 1951, The Rockefeller Foundation. 
New York, The Foundation, [1952]. 557 p. 


The Edward W. Hazen Foundation 1951-52. New 
Haven, Conn., The Foundation, [1952]. 15 p. 


Forty-Seventh Annual Report of the Carnegie Foun- 
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dation for the Advancement of Teaching. 522 Fifth 
Ave., New York 36, The Foundation, 1952. 61 p. 


Lovejoy’s College Guide: A Complete Reference 
Book to 2,049 American Colleges and Universities 
for Use by Students, Parents, Teachers, and Guid- 
ance Counselors, by Clarence E. Lovejoy. New 
York 20, Simon and Schuster, Inc., 1952. Third Re- 
vised Edition. 246 p. Paper, $3.95. 


Following part one on “So You’re Going to College” (7 brief 
chapters), a statement explaining the descriptions of institutions, 
and some clues on career curriculums, brief descriptions are given 
of American colleges and universities. 


1951 Annual Report of the John and Mary R. 
Markle Foundation. New York, The Foundation, 
1952. 82p. 


Origins of American Scientists: A Study Made Un- 
der the Direction of a Committee of the Faculty of 
Wesleyan University, by R. H. Knapp and H. B. 
Goodrich. Chicago 37, Ill., The University of Chi- 
cago Press, 1952. 450 p. $7.50. 


Results of a detailed study of the educational backgrounds of 
American scientists. Shows that scientists are drawn from the 
“grass roots” of America, more frequently from nonindustrialized 
regions, more commonly from institutions of modest attendance 
costs, and more rarely from expensive eastern institutions. 
Through a series of case studies, examines the historical develop- 
ment of scientific education in typical American colleges and ex- 
plores methods of teaching and the personal qualities of distin- 
guished teachers of science. Assesses the relative achievements 
of some 490 colleges and universities. 


Preparing for a Medical Education and Practice, 
Woodrow Wilbert Morris, ed. Iowa City, Iowa, 
State University of Iowa, [1952]. 30 p. 


A symposium presented at the Third Annual Premedical Con- 
ference (125 premedical students and their advisers from Iowa 
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colleges and universities) at the State University of Iowa, Nov. 9, 
1951. The papers deal with the role of the biological sciences, 
the physical sciences, the social sciences, and the classics in pre- 
paring for a medical education and practice. 
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34 p. Paper, $1. 
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as a factor, percentage of students taking degrees, and occups 
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